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Art. XX .—•A Collection of Remarkable Cases in Surgery. By Paul F. Eve, 

M. D., Professor of Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of 

Nashville. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co., 1857. 8vo. pp. 858, in¬ 
cluding a copious index. 

This work is simply a hook of curiosities in surgery. As such, it will, in 
spite of its scientific claims, almost inevitably drift into the company of the 
numerous “ Extraordinary” biographies, “ Harrowing Adventures,” and other 
like sensation-stirring popularities. 

In these days of exuberant journalizing, when some periodical is within the 
reach of every respectable practitioner, and when all the rare and horrid cases 
are printed and reprinted with dreary faithfulness and uniformity, we cannot 
perceive ^he advantage of publishing, in an expensive octavo of over eight hun¬ 
dred crowded pages, such an omnium gatherum of modern instances and thrice- 
told tales, however curious in themselves or appropriately strung together. 

With all due deference to the merits of the compilation, and of its supple¬ 
mentary matter generally, we are inclined to regard the index, which occupies 
some thirty-four pages, as the most useful portion of the book. This index 
needs only the references to the original authorities, given with each case, to be 
of more actual scientific value than all the rest of the work; since it would then 
point out to us, in a few alphabetical columns, the sources of a large number of 
observations which are here to be traced only by searching through the many 
wearisome pages of small type, upon which they are spread out according to 
the fancy of the collector. 

Dr. E. informs us, in his introduction, that he “ has been studious to do injus¬ 
tice to no one ;” and yet he “has taken the liberty, occasionally, to abbreviate 
articles; in some instances to give them a more striking and appropriate title ; 
and now and then to add a few brief comments.” Whatever ideas the authors 
of the various papers, which he has thus dished up after his own fashion, may 
have of his mode of doing them “ no injustice," we feel bound as a reader, and 
still more as a reviewer, to protest decidedly against all pretensions to scientific 
value in the reports of cases as he presents them. There are no distinctive 
marks by which can be recognized either the alterations or the comments and 
headings above alluded to ; and hence we have nothing to prevent us, in quot¬ 
ing or reading Dr. Eve’s versions, from misrepresenting or misunderstanding 
the original reporters. None, therefore, but those who are content to study 
the cases through the compiler’s spectacles will be likely to resort to his pages 
except to gratify curiosity, or to take comfort in the “one practical lesson,” 
which, as he truly tells us, is suggested, “ not to be easily discouraged in 
desperate surgical cases.” 

According to the introduction, Dr. E.’s object “ has been merely to gather for 
preservation the valuable material now existing mostly in a perishable form; 
to collect the important and instructive cases from our journals, &c., and ar¬ 
range them for future reference.” In prosecuting this peculiar enterprise, he 
has grouped together an array of narratives and commentaries, good, bad and 
indifferent, which is a marvel in itself; and, along with many that were long 
since sufficiently embalmed, he has certainly rescued, and brought out to some 
extent, many notable records which might otherwise have been generally over¬ 
looked. The presence of these very cases, in the midst of others of vastly less 
account, or out of place, in such a book, renders it especially provoking, not 
only that they should be encumbered with such a mass of other matter, but 
that we have no guarantee that any one of them is given in its strictly original 
form. 

No cases, we are told, “ have been admitted into the collection but such as 
are strictly authentic ; as it has been our aim to reject all of a doubtful cha¬ 
racter.” A very extended and careful examination inclines us to believe that 
this claim of authenticity is generally well sustained. Some of the stories, 
however, are too manifestly apocryphal to be accepted under any circum- 
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stances ; while others are given under authority which would scarcely be ad¬ 
mitted as conclusive in a court of law. The first case of Sect. II., for example, 
although quoted, with preliminary comments, from the Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journal of 1847, has no authority for its accuracy but that of a country news¬ 
paper. It is quoted as a remarkably striking demonstration of the “great 
elasticity of the skull in a child,” and is in the following words : “ A few days 
since,” says the Amherst Express, “ a son of Mr. Dudly, of Shutesbury, Mass., 
about five years old, accidentally fell from a cart containing about twelve hun¬ 
dred pounds weight, which passed directly over his head. He received no 
apparent injury except a slight bruise near the ear made by the wheel.” This 
instance of cranial “ elasticity” is so well matched by another, at least as cre¬ 
dible, that we venture to reproduce it here, as available for a second edition, 
without any other voucher than the authority of the Calaveras ( Cal.) Chronicle. 
This paper states “ that two ‘ colored gemmen’ in that place, who had quar¬ 
relled about ‘ a lady,’ met in mortal combat. After an exchange of shots, the 
sheriff arrested the parties and carried them to jail, when a pistol bullet was 
found flattened out and lodged in the wool of one of the combatants, who was 
quite unaware of having been touched.” We are willing to allow something 
for the “wool” in our case, but must nevertheless insist that it is quite as 
much entitled to the honour of a place in Sect. II. as the adventure of Master 
Dudly. It is strange that none of the parties concerned in circulating the Am¬ 
herst story appears to have suspected the possibility of a mistake. The nature of 
the accident would suggest itself at once to most hospital surgeons as a matter 
of not unfrequent experience. We can recollect three different similarly mar¬ 
vellous escapes, occurring under our observation within the last five years. In 
the first case, a child of seven years was apparently run over in a paved street 
by a mail wagon weighing at least a ton; although one of the massive hind 
wheels was seen by several persons to pass directly across his right thigh, the 
only perceptible injury resulting was a transverse fracture of the femur and 
slight abrasion of the skin, without material contusion of the soft parts, from 
which he recovered in the usual time. The pavement was a rough one of large 
cobble stones, and the child, if really run over, was doubtless saved by the 
bouncing of the wheel from one stone to another. The second case was that 
of a youth of seventeen years, who, while dragging by the rope of a fire engine, 
was overturned in a bed of snow ; the wheel of the heavy vehicle immediately 
passed across his left thigh in such a manner as to produce a simple fracture 
without other injury. The third case was that of a carter who fell into a mud 
puddle in such a way that his cart, with a load of bricks weighing at least two 
tons, passed with one of the wheels diagonally across his arm above the elbow- 
joint. A compound fracture was the result; but, in consequence of the yield¬ 
ing of the bed of mud beneath it at the time, the limb was not so much injured 
as to require amputation. The means of escape from more serious mischief 
to the parts apparently exposed to certain destruction were obvious enough 
in these latter two cases ; but the good fortune of the little fellow in the first 
of the three, however evident, was surely not more explicable than that of the 
child in Massachusetts. 

With regard to the arrangement we may say, in a few words, that there are 
ten chapters, each of which is divided into sections. Of these sections there 
are some seventy-three in all. The cases, instead of being numbered in regu¬ 
lar order of succession throughout the book, are numbered only in each sec¬ 
tion ; so that it is impossible to ascertain the whole number without a needless 
cost of time and labour in the computation. 

Each chapter is devoted to a particular anatomical region of the body, and 
the sections to different portions of these regions ; the lengths of chapters and 
sections being intended to indicate “ the supposed importance of the respective 
regions which they represent.” Thus we have chapters on the Head, Spinal 
Column, Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, Genito-Urinary Organs, and the 
Extremities, each with its sections devoted to minor parts; lastly, our compiler 
is obliged to stow all unarrangeable matter, as usual, in a miscellaneous chap¬ 
ter, which is the longest and most remarkable in the book. 

Bulky and full as this surgical scrap-book is, we feel that it has occupied 
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quite as much attention as can be afforded to it in a passing notice. With the 
best disposition towards its sponsor, and respect for the zeal and talents which 
have won him ample distinction in other more congenial fields, we trust that 
his next experiment in authorship will yield him more undivided honours, and 
that he may then wield the pen as freely as on this occasion he has used the 
scissors. 

It is due to the publisher, and particularly to the local editor, Dr. W. Go- 
brecht, to say that the book is accurately printed and respectably got up ; and 
that the index is especially meritorious as a characteristic and successful spe¬ 
cimen of editorial labour. E. H. 


Art. XXI.— Medical Lexicon—A Dictionary of Medical Science, containing a 
Concise Explanation of the Various Subjects and Terms of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Hygiene, Therapeutics, Pharmacology, Pharmacy, Surgery, Obste¬ 
trics, Medical Jurisprudence, Dentistry, etc. ; Notices of Climate, and of Mineral 
Waters; Formulae for Officinal, Empirical, and Dietetic Preparations, etc., 
with French and other Synonymes. By Robley Dunglison, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, etc., in the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia. Revised and very greatly enlarged. 8vo. pp. 992. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1857 : Blanchard & Lea. 

A dictionary, if it but comprise a simple vocabulary of all the various terms 
that occur in the different branches, direct and collateral, of medical science, 
with a clear and concise definition of the sense in which they are employed—a 
mere terminological lexicon—is a work which every medical man will find a 
valuable appendage to his reading table. Some work of the kind is, in fact, in¬ 
dispensable to student and practitioner, more especially now, when the progress 
of discovery and of improvement in every department of medicine is such as 
to require the constant adoption of new terms to express the many and varied 
additions that are constantly being added to our stock of professional knowledge. 
If such a lexicon is confessedly a valuable and frequent book of reference alike 
to the physician and student, how much more so must be a dictionary, in which 
they are presented with not simply a definition, but a concise explanation of all 
the subjects and terms in every department of medicine, and in those sciences 
that are directly or indirectly connected with it, with notices also of climate and 
of mineral springs, formulae for officinal, empirical, and dietetic preparations, 
etc., of everything, in short, upon which they may at any time demand prompt 
general information, without the delay or trouble of consulting other works. 
The explanations given being, at the same time, expressed in a clear and defi¬ 
nite manner, and in strict accordance with the views and usages of the latest 
and best authorities. It is precisely such a dictionary—full, copious, and accu¬ 
rate—that is presented to the profession by Dr. Dunglison, in the fifteenth edi¬ 
tion of his medical lexicon now before us. 

Complete and comprehensive as the work appeared to be in the preceding 
edition, the untiring industry and research of the author have enabled him to 
add to the present, six thousand additional subjects and terms. Many of these, 
he informs us, have been introduced into medical terminology in consequence 
of the progress of the science, whilst others had escaped the author in the pre¬ 
vious editions. 

While we cheerfully concede all credit to Dr. Dunglison for the production 
of a medical dictionary, better adapted for the wants of the profession than any 
other with which we are acquainted, and of a character which places it far 
above comparison and competition ; some praise we think is due, likewise, to 
the publishers, who, by their liberality of expenditure in its passage through 
the press, have enabled the author to arrange all his additions and improve¬ 
ments in their appropriate places in the body of the work, instead of adding 
them, as an appendix, to the preceding edition; thus saving to those who have 
occasion to consult the dictionary, the trouble and vexation of a double refer- 



